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AYSS Forcigner will always perceive many Things 








Wereeee MEY in the Manners of a Nation in which he 
LEG. —— EN refides, not eafily to be accounted for, nor 
Zs a Af ASQ fuitable to the Prejudices of his own Mind. 
SVs For this Reafon, you will not be offended, 
S SOSE SS) I prefume, if a Native of Switzerland yenture 
LE OVL6 a] to fend you fome Remarks of this Kind upon 
; the Englifh Nation. I have liv’d many Years 
in England, and am fo much habituated to its Interefts and 
its Ways of Thinking, that it is only the Effect of Inquiry 
and cool Reflection, if I ever think myfelf out of my native 
Country, at Londen. I hope Ido not, by faying fo, affront 
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the Genius of England; or difhonour any of thofe noble 
Prérogatives, of which your Countrymen are fo juftly proud. 
I mhyfelf was born in a Land of Liberty: and tho’ in the little 
Ariftocracy, of which my Father was a Member, the People 
are not fo much their own Mafters as in England ; yet our 
Governours are frequently chang’d, our Manners fimple, and 
the. Property .of private Men abfolutely fecure. By which 
Means, our Minds are preferv’d from thofe fervile Prejudices, 
which the Government of a few is otherwife apt to engender. 
It was therefore natural for me to be not a little delighted, at 
my firft coming to England, with that Senfe of the publick 
Liberty which prevails in all Ranks of Men. Yet I foon 
—y that there was Caufe rather to blame, and the Ex- 
perience of many Years has confirm’d me in blaming, the 
general Notion of Englifh Liberty. 
Liberty is taken, by the Englifh, in too large a Senfe: in 
a Senfe indeed that can hardly be call’d unnatural ; becaufe 
it would be the true one, in a State of Nature; but 
in a State of Civil] Government, it is improper and unfocial. 
The favourite Conftruction which your Countrymen put 
upon the Word, is a Power of doing juft as they pleafe, and 
a Freedom from all Reftraints, except what their own Un- 
derftandings or Confciences think ft to impofe. Hence it 
may be .obferv’d, that tho’ your People are paffionately 
fond. of the popular Part of the Conftitution ; tho’ nothing is 
1rore common than to hear Men of all Ranks talk the 
Language of Republicans; yet in truth, you are one of the 
Nations in the World, to which a true Republican Govern- 
nent would. be moft intolerable. A Republick cannot ftand 
but by ‘a moft rigorous and inflexible Execution of the Laws. 
it muft not endure private Men to oppofe their infolent 
Humours to the Decrees of the State: In fuch a Govern- 
ment, what would become of the Thoufands of Engli/hmen, 
who are this Moment in ‘laverns, in Coffee-houfes, at Gam- 
ing-tables, in Popifh-chappels, in unlicens’d Theatres, in 
Smuggling-boats, in the Streets a-begging, and in many other 
Places, of about many other Practices contrary to the Laws? 
Your own mix’d Conftitution, which muft neceffarily be the 
moft Jax and indulgent in the World, is, by reafon of that 
very Imperfection, the only one to which the People of 
England could fubmit ; at leaft under their prefent Cuftoms 
and Prejudices. vs ’ 
I am not going to prefer any Form of Government, now 
in Europe, to the Englifh, 1 know of none which deferves 
to be compar’d with it. A plain Proof of its wc pigcs Se 
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the mighty Power to which it has rais’d its Subjects. A 
Power, much greater than the natural Strength of England 
could otherwife have acquir’d. The Evils which I have in 
my View, are only of an accidental, fubordinate Kind; fuch 
as proceed from a general Negligence and want of Refpeé to 
the Laws and to the other Ruling Powers of the State. 
Yet thefe may in time be attended with the very worft 
Confequences ; and I have found feveral fenfible Men of late, 
referring, to this Caufe, the Weaknefs and Inftability of fome 
very important Tranfactions. And it is perhaps the principal, 
if not the only Obftacle, which prevents, and will prevent 
the Exglifh Nation from attaining the perfect Enjoyment of 
Civil Society. Any Attempt to check and expofe it, will 
therefore, I hope, he favourably interpreted by thofe who 
love their Country. 

Political Liberty is valuable, either on account of the 
external Advantages which it produces and fecures; or for 
its good Effeéts on the Minds and Manners of a Nation. 
If we examine the Englifb Notion of Liberty in both thefe 
Refpeéts, we fhall, perhaps, find it to be wrong in both. 

In the State of Nature, particular Men were conftantly 
liable to Injuries, from fuch as were ftronger or more cun- 
ning -than themfelves. For this Reafon, Individuals were 
fore’d, in their own Defence, to unite in a common Intereft, 
and to fubmit their feveral Powers to the common Good of 
the Affociation. This common Good was not left to thé 
Judgment or Decifion of a fingle Man, or of any fmall 
Party of Men; for in that Cafe, they muft have been 
tempted to withdraw their Attention from the common 
Good, and to make Ufe of the Socicty only as a Means of 
fecuring their own felfifh Happinefs. To prevent this, 
proper Agents were appointed, who could have no Intereft 
to purfue but that of the whole Community, in order to 
eltablith fuch Rules of A€tion, as“ were moft conducive to 
the publick Welfare. The colleétive Body of Individuals 
intrufted their perfonal Concerns to thefe delegated Powers, 
and agreed to acquiefce in what they fhould eftablifh. But 
when any fingle Man fubftitutes his private Fancy or Humour, 
in the Place of thefe legiflative Powers; he breaks in upon the 
very Foundations of Society ; and as far as in him lies, 
reduces the State to a meer Number of Individuals, who 
accideatally live in the fame Neighbourhood; for he con- 
tradi€ts and falfifies that Agreement, by which alone they 
became a Body Politick. It is no Exaggeration to fay, that 
the miftaken Englip —_— of Liberty muft infallibly end he 
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this Confequence. Perhaps indeed it will never be pufh’d, in 
real Life, to fuch an Extreme, and is not generally fuppos’d 
to involve this Confequence ; which muft indeed ftand at a 
very great Diftance from any particular Act of Civil Difo- 
bedience. Yet every Act or Omiffion, proceeding from fuch 
a licentious Way of thinking, does neverthelefs produce many 
seal and immediate Ills to Society. For whether I act po- 
fitively againft the Law, or forbear doing what the Law 
injoins, 1 certainly invalidate its Force, as far as both my 
Power and Example reach. It would be a ridiculous Affront 
upon the National Wifdom, to fuppofe Laws in general to be 
unjuft, or inconvenient to the Publick ; and yet if many of 
them were really fo, this di/penfing Humour in private Men 
mutt ftill do Evil ; becaufe fuch an Infraction of the Legiflative 
Authority, has a worfe Tendency than any particular Law 
can have. On the contrary, if the Law were juft and ufeful, 
no Individual can difpenfe with obeying it, without injuring 
the Rights of other Individuals ; or, which is worfe, without 
defeating, in fome Meafure, the publick Utility, as far as 
that Law provided for it. Thus in England, the Wifdom 
of the Legiflature is difappointed of half its Ends ; and we 
fee, every Seffion, ufeful Acts of Parliament demanded and 
voted with the greateft Eagernefs, and as foon as the Par- 
liament rifes, ar fooner, overlook’d, flighted, and forgotten. 
Another il Confequence of this kind of Liberty, is much 
more obvious, and more directly noxious to the Welfare of 
a State. Where the private Citizens have got a Habit of 
obeying the Laws, no further than fuits their own private 
Convenience, they neceflarily lofe much of their Zeal and 
Attachment to the Publick. That this Affertion is true 
appears from al] Hiftory. The Lacedemonians, for about fix 
hundred Years after their Polity was eftablith’d by Lycurgus, 
retain’d the moft fuperftitious Attachment, not only to the 
fundamental Laws of their Conftitution, but to every little 
Cuftom that had the publick Sanction. Inftances might be 
roduc’d of this, to an aftonifhing Degree. As Jong as this 
dutiful Submiffion continued, a Lacedemonian had hardly any 
other Paffion than publick Spirit. But when, in a more 
acute Age, private Citizens allow’d themfelves to quettion 
the Expediency of their publick Regulations ; when the 
Soldier that had ferv’d in Afa, took upon him to think it 
ynreafonable that he fhould part with ali the Riches he had 
acquir’d, and not enjoy them in his native City ; when the 
young Gentleman that had travell’d to Athens, was wile 
enough to laugh at the oldefafhion’d Excrcifes and hones 
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Diet of Lycurgus; then did the Lacedamonians foon get rid 
of all their Patriotifm and publick Spirit. ‘The fame Thing 
happen’d in ancient Rome. For Mankind are always attach’d 
to any Objeé&, in Proportion to the Frequency of their Con- 
verfing with it; and whatever makes the Commonwealth 
familiar to our Reflection, will habituate us to thofe Affec- 
tions and Virtues which relate to it. On the contrary, we 
cannot much love what we fcarce ever think of; and how 
does an Englifhman think of the Laws, or of the Publick, 
when he fits foberly down to a Diverfion which the Laws 
prohibit, or when he enters upon a publick Office without 
ever charging himfelf with any publick Duty? It is not a 
little mortifying to me, to fee England outdone in this Refpe@, 
by a People who know not Liberty, and who, confequently 
can fcarce be faid to have any Country. It is not the meer 
Terror of defpotick Power, that makes France fo punétual in 
every publick Matter. They have got a moral Principle of 
publick Spirit ; an abfurd one indeed, and fhameful to Hu- 
man Reafon. But it neverthelefs wins a Sanction from their 
own Hearts, to cloak the Neceffities of their fervile Condi- 
tion; and the Glory of the King has good Effects among 
them, which a Relation to the wifeit and moft mag- 
nanimous People upon Earth, and a Property in the nobleft 
Conftitution of modern Ages, cannot produce among the 
Subjects of England. 1 fhould not dare to fpeak fo freely on 
this Side of the Queftion, but for my high Opinion of 
Englifb Candour ; and becaufe I am fure that moft of your 
Readers will fubfcribe to my Cenfure. 


WILLIAM TELL. 


A VISION. 


MONG the various Complaints, by which Mankind 
difcover, at once, both their Imperfe€tions and Unhap- 
pineis, there are none more common, than that they ftill meet 
with Vexation and Difappointment, how cautious foever they 
may be to prevent them. They feem mighty well inclin’d to 
remove all Blame from themfelves, and are not unwilling 
fometimes to accufe Providence in the Government of the 
World, which they think might be managed to much better 
Advantage. They would have the Order of Things inverted, 
and even the very Elements fubfervient to their Pleafure, 
which, perhaps, is plac’d omg. in fome vain Imagination, or 
: ' irregular 
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irregular Caprice. The Truth is, we are very apt to deceive 
ourfelves, by purfuing every loofe Defire, and wandering Ap- 
petite, and while we think we are laying a fure Foundation 
of Happinefs, for want of fufficient Knowledge, we fpend 
our whole Labour in vain, and build all our Hope upon the 
uncertain Objects of Fancy. ‘Thus we rejeét the natural and 
proper Satisfactions of our Kind, Temperance, Faith, Ho- 
nefty, Generofity ; and embrace Luxury, Treachery, Ambi- 
tion, Covetoufnefs ; yet fometimes even in the Purfuit of 
thefe falfe Images of Happinefs, our better Genius prevails, 
and we are led by an unfeen Power to the Enjoyment of our 
trueft Good, and real Happinefs. 

As I was carried by a Courfe of Thinking into thefe Re- 
filections, the Moon began to fhine into my Window, which 
was open in Summer, accompanied with a numberlefs Variety 
of twinkling Stars, which diffus’i their Beams all over the 
Firmament. ‘The filent Majefty of the Night, and the Ful- 
nefs of the Moon, together with thofe innumerable Drops of 
Light, which feemed to be fcatter’d thro’ the infinite Spaces 
of the Skies, in a kind of beautiful Confufion, filled my 
Mind with an agreeable Admiration of the Deity. 

As I contemplated the Stillnefs of the Night, and the Si- 
lence and Repofe which were diffus’d over all the wide Pro- 
fpect, I was infenfibly feized with a gentleSlumber, in which 
i had the following Vifion. 

I found myfelf upon an high Hill, around which was the 
moft beautiful Profpect I had ever feen. ‘The Country all 
about was cultivated in the beft Manner, and diftinguifh’d 
with Gardens, Vineyards, Olive-yards, and Fields of ripe 
Corn, fcatter’d up and down in the Valleys ; and by the fide 
of Hills, were Villages, with a great many Churches and 
Temples of Religion; at a Diftance as far as I could fee, 
was the Ocean, upwards from which my Eye follow’d a large 
navigable River ; and upon it’s Banks, an Imperial City a- 
dorn’d with Towers, ‘Temples, and lofty Palaces. I had im- 
mediately a great Inclination to go forward to that beautiful 
City, which feem’d to be the Queen of many Nations. Be- 
fore me, at the Bottom of the Hill, were three Ways, one 
on the Right-Hand, which led down thro’ Rows of gay flou- 
rifhing Lime-Trees into a flowery Meadow, which feem’d to 
be extended as far as I could fee. On the Left-Hand, ex-: 
aétly oppofite to the former, was another Path, which. feem’d 
pretty much us’d, and yet was horrid, and rough with Thorns 
and Briars, which were laid over the Way. Rocks and Pre- 
cipices, and dark Caves and frighipful Paflages feem’d to make 
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a Journey that Way very uncomfortable. Strait before me 
was the third Road, not fo wide as the two former, nor fo 
much us’d, which yet feem’d to lead direétly to the City, 
whither I was defirous to go. As 1 was very anxious which 
of the three Ways to take, I faw, at a Diftance, in the ftrait 
Road, a Perfon of a good Appearance, whom I did not yet 
difcover to be Man or Woman. As I drew nearer, I found 
the was of the Female Sex. She walk’d flowly, and with an 
even compos’d Pace. Her Mein was noble and majeftick, her 
Drefs neither mean, nor pompous: She wore a long white 
Gown flowing down to her Fest 3 it was gathered to her 
Waift with a Purple Zone; and faftened with a Buckle of 
Gold: Her Habit was healthful, her Look ferene, with a 
Mixture of Gentlenefs and Severity, fuch as the old Poets 
have defcribed in Minerva. Her Arms, one of which was all 
bare, had neither a delicate Softnefs, nor a difagreeable Rough- 
nefs, but were round and ftrong, and feem’d as if they were 
fometimes exercis’d in Labour. Her Hair was gather’d behind 
her Head in a Knot, and the Ends that were not bound, 
flowed loofely down, and juft fell upon the Top of her Shoul- 
ders; fhe had the Parazonium in her Right-Hand, and a 
Golden Bridle, and Pair of Compafles of the fame Metal in 
her Left. I felt myfelf furpriz’d with an inexpreffible Plea- 
fure, and that kind of Reverence, which is mixt with Joy 
and Approbation, at the Prefence of this amiable Lady. I at- 
tempted to fpeak, but was feiz’d with a trembling Fear, which 
ftop’d my Tongue; when Virtue, for now | knew her by 
her Drefs and awful Behaviour, perceiving the Condition I 
was in, gracefully advancing, prevented me, and {poke after 
this Manner. 

I know, fays fhe, you are going to the Temple of Con- 
tentment, tho’ your Curiofity leads you to that City, which 
you fee before you at a Dittance. I faw you coming down 
the Hill, and made Hafte to you, left you fhould take either ef 
the other Ways, which would have difappointed you. That 
Way, continued the, en to the Left-Hand, leads to 
Danger, thro’ gloomy Vales and rugged Paflages. ‘hither 
the Malicious, Wrathful, and thofe who are hurried by vio- 
lent Paffions are carried; and that Way too Melancholy brings 
her Votaries to the Regions of De/pair. This, Way, point- 
ing to the Right, Pleafure with Gaiety, Luxury and Lafcivi- 
oufnefs, leads thro’ {miling Groves, and Walks ftrew’d with 
Flowers. The Beginning is pleafanc, but the End deftruétive. 
It leads a large Circle, thro’ Mazes and Labyrinths, and at 
length comes into thole difmal Places, whither the Left-Hand 
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Way gocs by a fhorter Journey. Preasure, herfelf, ufually 
fits at the Entrance, and entices the Imptudent and Unwary, 
by fair Promifes and alluring Speeches. She has a thoufand 
Arts of Deceit, by which fhe courts Men to their Deftruétion. 
She is familiar and bold with thofe whom fhe thinks fhe can 
conquer, but dares not attempt the Wife and Confiderate, 
among whom I am glad to find you chufing the middle Way 
to Contentment. Here, an Authority, with which fhe fpoke, 
and the Confcioufnefs of my own Imperfeétions, encreas’d 
my Fear, which gave her Occafion to proceed thus. Be not 
furpriz’d, faid She, nor fear any thing from me; I am the 
Sifter of that Religion, which came down from Heaven about 
two thoufand Years ago, to teach Mankind the Way thither. 
It is for her 1 am here, to fhew you the Way to Happinefs ; 
follow me, and tho’ you will meet fome Difficulties, be af- 
fur’d you fhall overcome them all, and find your Journey eafy 
and delightful: Her Ways are Ways of Pleafantnefs, and all 
ber Paths are Peace. By this Time, I began to recover my- 
felf, and take Pleafure in the Converfation of my amiable 
Companion. And now the Birds began to fing, the Sky was 
clear, and the Heat of the Sun was fecluded by high ‘Trees, 
which over-fhaded the Walk. As we went along, if began to 
fhew fome Inclination of going towards the Right-Hand, far- 
ther into the Grove, when my Guide, looking ferioufly upon 
me with fome Concern, bid me beware going too far that 
Way alone, for it would lead me down to the Paths of PLEa- 
sure. But if I had a great Defire of feeing a little farther 
into the Grove, fhe would attend me willingly. As fhe faid 
this, fhe led me down a long Walk, at the End of which was 
a Marble Statue with two Faces, one looking each Way. 
Fhis, fhe told me, was /ndifference ; and here, fays fhe, we 
muft ftop. Then, pointing with her Hand, fhe fhew’d me, 
at a Diftance, a rifing Ground fet out in Gravel Walks and 
Parterres, with Fountains between, and Rows of Trees all 
around. Soft Breezes wafted {weet Odours all over the Place, 
and little Cupids flew over the Walks, or lay hid among the 
Flowers. In the middle was a young Man drefs’d fantaftically 
with Silk and Ribbons; his Head was Crown’d with a Chap- 
let of Flowers, and he was follow’d by a Company of beauti- 
ful Nymphs, dancing diforderly to foft Airs and wanton Mu- 
fick. They did not continue long, but went off into the 
Walks, which led to the Vale of PLEAsuReE. I would fain 
have follow’d them, but my Guide fnatching me by the Arm, 
led me back. again; and croffing the middle Way, we de- 
{cended into a clofe Valley, furrounded witn black Woods, - 
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the farther End of which, was a dark Cave, which Nature 
had form’d out of the hanging Rocks, that feein’d to have 
theic Tops broken and ready to fall; at thé other End of this 
difmal Cavern, where we came again into open Air, was a 
vaft Lake, whofe Waters were black and immoveable. And 
now, methought, the Face of Nature was changed on.a fud- 
den. ‘The hollow Winds whiftled among the broken Rocks, 
and inftead of that pleafing Brightnefs and Sunfhine, which I 
obferv’d before ; the Moon now was feated high in her Meri- 
dian, and gave an obfcure Light, which was partly ftopp’d, 
and partly admitted, thro’ the Cloyfters of an old ruin’d Mo- 
naftery. Under the Cloyfters I faw a Woman in the Drefs 
and Habit of a Nun, fitting upon a Grave-Stone; fhe 
had her Eyes fix’d upon a little Stream, which murmur’d at 
her Feet, and feem’d as if fhe liften’d to the Tolling of a Bell, 
which was heard from a great Way off over the long Lake. 
I could not obferve that {he mov’d at all, but fat in the fame 
Pofture all the while we walk’d by, without taking any Notice 
of us; I was much concern’d, and had not my Guide re- 
prov’d me, I think I fhould have fat down, and ftay’d with 
her ; who, taking me by the Hand, led me back again into 
the fame Place in the middle Way, from whence we firft de- 
clin’d. She faw I was follicitous to know what could be the 
Meaning of fuch exceffive Joy in one Place, and fo much Sad- 
nefs in the other; and after fhe had given me fuch Marks of 
Favour, as mit|it encourage me to hear her with Attention, 
fhe thus began. 

That Perfon, fays fhe, whom we faw firft, attended with 
Nymphs, with fo much Jollity and wanton Mirth, was Gaiety 5 
the forrowful Perfon was A@elancholy. They are neither of 
them, you fee, far remov’d from the Way that leads to Con- 
tentment. 

But the former is apt to run too far in the Paths of Plea- 
fure, and when once he gets beyond the Temple; that had 
this Infcription over the Entrance, ‘* To the unknown God,” 
he forgets Religion, without which it is impoffible ever to 
arrive at Contentment, and deviates into Atheifm. 

Melancholy, on the other Hand, is full of Superftition, and 
by the Force of a certain Gloominefs of Temper, is fome- 
times feen to wander farther into the Horrors of the Wood, 
towards the Manfions of Enthufiafm; and contrary to A- 
theifm (who believes nothing is to be attributed to God and 
Providence) continually fills her Intagination with ghaftly 
Spectres and hideous Forms of Deity, and will fometimes tor- 
ture herfelf, as if fhe thought the Supreme Being was de- 
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lighted with the Unhappinefs of his Creatures. But do you 
(fays fhe, looking ftedtaftly upon mc) remember, that tho’ 
thefe two different Ways feem not much feparated from the 
middle Path of Virtue, yet they lead to Places very far diftant, 
and both at laft end in Mifery. ‘* Search your own Heart 
“< diligently, and think often upen thefe Things. 1 fee you 
‘¢ have that focial Principle ftrongly imprefs’d upon your 
“¢ Mind, of being pleas’d with accommodating yourfelf to the 
*¢ Genius and Inclinations of others, and being mov’d with 
*¢ Correfpondent Difpolitions. But even this, however good 
‘¢ in itfelf, and tho’ it be the Source of much Satisfaction, 
«< muft yet be carefully attemper’d and well-regulated, left 
** by encreafing your Pleafures it confound your Reaton. 
“* Have Courage thercfore (fays fhe, railing her Voice) and 
** throw away beth your too great Coraplaifancy, in being 
<¢ join’d with others in their Mirth and Pleafures, and alfo 
s¢ all immodcrate Concern for their Misfortunes, and take 
*© Care of your own Steps, while you follow Me up this 
“6 Hill.” 

With thefe Words eneourag’d, I refolv’d to follow, tho’ 
the Way feem’d very fteep and difficult. After a fhort La- 
bour at the Beginning, and as foon as I had refign’d myfelf to 
my Guide, with a willing Refolution to climb up the Hill, | 
perceiv’d myfelf more eafy than before, and trod, as it were, 
upon a Plain ; when lifting up my Eyes, I found the Moun- 
tain was remov’d. Not far before us the Temple of Con- 
tentment rofe upon a Row of Marble Pillars of the Dorick 
Order.. As we approach’d the Temple, I was touch’d with a 
fecret Pleafure and Satisfaction, which I had never felt before, 
(it was greater than you reccive from reading the Verfes of 
Homer, Virgil, or Adilton ; and more than is percciv’d in the 
fublime Demonftrations of Newton.) ‘The Temple itfelf was 
fituated on a rifing Ground, and every Thing about it was 
fill’d with the mott agrecable Delight. The Trees were inter- 
mix’d in the Plains, without any Order, but that, in which 
Nature had planted them ; while the little Birds fung in their 
Branches, and clear Rivulets water’d their Roots. The Sun 
fhone with an unufual Brightnefs, and varied the Trees with 
a chearful Verdure. ‘There was a fquare Court before the 
Temple, and on each Side a Walk, which fac’d the Front of 
a Statue of white Marble; on the Left-Hand was Evxerci/e 
with a Bow in her Hand, and a Quiver full of Arrows at her 
Shoulder. On the Right-Hand was the Statue of Covtem- 

lation; her Looks were erected towards Heaven, and in her 
and was a large Book, and upon the Back of it was written 
in 
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ia Letters of Gold, ** Tue Bisre.’? Over the Door of the 
Temple was this Infcription, ‘¢ In the firft Place worfhip 
<¢ God.”” Thro’ the Veftibule we came into a large round 
Hall, the Walls were white and clean, but unadorn’d. At 
a convement Diftance, were plac’d here alfo, two other Sta- 
tues of white Marble; one of Wi/dom, the other of Good- 
Nature. A Marble Arch divided this Room from the next, 
which fonn’d another Front to the Temple; over the Arch 
was written in Golden Letters, ** Kuow thy/elf;’’ over the 
Door of the Front I alfo read, ** Dare Stranger to defpife 
“ Riches.” As I was ftanding before this Front, which lay 
epen as the other to a large fquare Court, I fpy’d an old 
Man with a great Number of Bags under his Arm; fome 
were faften’d to his Girdle, with the Weight of which he 
could fcarce walk. HisCountenance was much diftorted with 
Care and Anxiety. He came flowly forward, and as he drew 
nearer, I perceiv’d him to be Cyvetoufuef/i. As he ftood at a 
fmall Diftance from the Door, he look’d up with Pain, and 
read the Infcription, which he had no fooner done, than I ob- 
ferv’d his Vifage was diftorted into a thoufand horrid Forms ; 
and after having carefully counted all his Bags, and tied them 
fafter, he went away with great Uneafinefs. As the old Man 
was going off, he was met by another pale Man, and almoft 
naked, except only a few tattered Rags, which were tied 
about his Waift. His Name was Poverty. He caft an envious 
Look upon the old Man with his Bags, and without coming 
any nearer to the Temple, went back into the gloomy"Vale 
of Defpair. The next that appear’d was a very beautiful 
Lady, in a gilt Coach with fix very fine Horfes; fhe was 
drefs’d in a rich Brocade, with Diamonds and Jewels: She 
was of mean Extraction, but had marricd a Duke for the 
Sake of his Title ; her name was Pri/c. She offer’d herfelf 
very gracefully to a venerable old Man, who ftood on that 
Side the Temple to admit Strangers. He defir’d her to difmifs 
her Attendance, and further explain’d to her the ufeful In- 
fcription written over the Arch within the Temple. Upon 
this, cafting a fcornful Smile, fhe order’d her Coachman to 
drive away. To this fucceeded three Female Companions. 
They advanced with equal Steps, and feem’d to have the Si- 
militude of Sifters. Their Getture was decent and compos’d, 
their Countenances open and eafy, and°their whole Behaviour 
graceful and amiable ; one of them had a Cornucopia in her 
Hand, and was call’d Benevolence; the other two were Tempe- 
vance and Chearfulnefs. They defir’d Admittance with a pe- 
euliar Modefty, and a certain Air of Satisfaction, which fhew’d 
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they could not be refus’d: Accordingly they went into the Tem- 
ple, and were placed among the Few who had been before 
admitted. Here I felt an unfpeakable Satisfa€tion, which arifing 
from the Senfe of my own Happinefs, and of thofe who were 
with me in the Temple, broke forth into the following Rhapfody. 

Hail, happy Fields! Deljghtful Plains! Fit Slanhons of 
the Good and Wife! And you, ye facred Groves, all hail! 
Gladly I now approach your peaceful Shades, and tread 
your blifeful Walks with fecret Joy, while in deep Contem- 
plation, calm and compos’d, yet with foft Raptures fill’d, 
in Thought ferene, I view an unmix’d Beauty diffus’d over 
all your Résicas ; and refleéting on the Gladnefs you infpire, 
adore the Genius of the Place. Hail, Sovereign Good! Su- 
preme Caufe! Sole Author and Creator of whatever is good 
and amiable! Thyfelf all Love! who deigneft to unveil thy- 
felf here in thy Works, and with communicated Grace makeft 
everyjT hing feem lovely. From thee the clear tranfparent 
Streams flow down the Hills, watering the fruitful Plains: 
The Trees from thee receive their various Green, fmiling 
with chearful Verdure ; whilft innumerable Birds fing joyous 
in the Branches. The Groves refound with Harmony! the 
Heavens fhed down their pureft Influence! and vernal Airs 
awakening all the fecret Powers of Nature, unfold the fwel- 
Jing Buds, and fill the Heart of Man and Beaft with Glad- 
nefs! Great Light of Heayen! thou Image of original Bright- 
nefs! how gladly I behold thy Beams! With what amazing 
Progrefs doft thou fpread invigorating Heat and Genial Life, 
widely diffus’d thro’ all thy fpacious Syftem! And like the 
all-bounteous Mind that form’d thee, poureft thy foft Light, 
and kiridly Warmth on all! The Juft'and Unjuft alike par- 
take thy Beams, yet with different Effects; by thefe thy 
Beautjes are unfeen, thy Charms unfelt; while thofe, exalted 
by thy all-enlivening Rays, afcend to Heaven their proper Seat, 
and viewing the eternal Spring of Light, confefs their Beams 
deriv’d from thence, and own with Joy thine and their great 
Creator. Hail, Sovereign Good! Supreme Caufe! with thee 
my Thoughts begin, with thce fhall end; for they too are 
deriv’d from thee; thy Workmanfhip, Almighty Artift ! Thou 
Author’ and Difpofer of Mankind! thee they acknowledge 
and invoke, owning thy Power as univerfal as thy Goodnefs; 
who thro’ the dark and intricate Ways’ of this frail State 
leadeft us to Life immortal! Thy Providence is confpicuous 
in the Order of the World, where each Thing, well-propor- 
tion’d, agrees in the fame Defign, confpiring to promote the 
Beauty and Perfection of the Whole. Thou unconfin’d to 
Place, 
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Place, giv’ft Grace and Harmony to all Things ; this univer- 
fal Frame, this fpacious World thy Temple. Ina fmall Part 
of which, beauteous tho’ fmall, thou haft plac’d Man, thy 
inferior Prieft, to offer up his joyful Praife, and mov’d with 
Gratitude to adore thy Goodnefs ; till rais’d by thy all-forming 
Care, and cherifh’d by thy bounteous Favour, he, by degrees, 
advances to an higher Place, ftill rifing nearer to Perfection ; 
whilft fitly with juft Order and unerring Laws thoy diftributeit 
to him here the various forts of Pain and Pleafure; till chaft- 
ned and fubdued to purer Joys, he may, at laft, be attracted 
to thyfelf, and fatisfied with thy Perfeétions: ‘¢ For in thy 
** Prefence is Fulnefs of Joy, and at thy Right-Hand are 
S* Pleafures for evermore.” 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
Ite procul, Mufe, fi nil prodeftis. TIBULLUvs, 


T is very feldom we fee a Perfon of Abilities and Genius, 

I but who in his Youth was either a Poet, or Lover of 
oetry. At that time, when Fancy is luxuriant, we natural- 
ly fly to the Mufes, and put ourfelves under their Protection, 
imagining that we are fafe in the Notion of Female Aid and 
Interceffion ; and in a manner applying ourfelves to the Gal- 
lantry of Criticks, rather than their Reafon. Befides, there 
are very few young Genius’s but may fucceed in the Defcrip- 
tive, tho’ they can lay no great Pretenfions to the more ufe- 
ful Poetry of Senfe; and thefe Defcriptions are read not 
without Pleafure, as they difcover the Dawnings of the Mind, 
which, like thofe of the Merning, have a {till cool Pleafant- 
nefs, tho’ not the more powerful and overcoming Heat of the 
Day. I would not be fulpeéted, by the Motto at the Top of 
my Paper, to have any Defign of degrading Poetry.—No, the 
will never want Advocates ; and as fhe has been held facred in 
every Age, fo we cannot but deem thofe facrilegious who ever 
thall attempt to rob her of the Honours fhe has been colleét- 
ing from the remoteft Tjmes ’till now. I would only obferve 
with what il] Confequences fhe is attended, when link’d to us 
asa Wife, rather than accidentally made ufe of as a Mi/ire/s. 
I was led into thefe Thoughts by a Letter from a cholerick 
old Father concerning a Son of his, who wes fo much at- 
sach’d to his Poetry, that he refufed to ¢ngage in any active 
Courfe 
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Courfe of Life. The old Gentleman feems to be a Perfon of 
good Senfe—but fomewhat too hafty. 


SIR, 


Cannot imagine what this blockheadly Son of mine means: 
He has offended his Mother, and all his Relations, by an 
idle Love of Verfes; and ' save him as good an Education as 
my Circun:‘tances could allow, with a Defign of putting him 
to fome Profeffion.—I believe the Youth is mad—at leaft Pm 
fure he will make me fo.—What d’ye think, Sir? T’other 
Day I afk’d him Son ‘Fohn, fays 1, after the Care I have 
taken to give you good Learning, you fhould now think of 
making Ufe of it to get you fome Money. Well, what will 
you do? Where will you go? The young Dog anfwer’d me 
as compofed as couki be—/Véither the Fates ordain; and then 
quoted me a Heap of Englifh and Latin Verfes to the fame 
Purpofe. I take a Walk with him fometimes by our Brook, 
and thro’ the Woods, with a- Defign to make him think, if I 
can :—But it is all to no Purpofe ; for, as foon as he fees it, 
ke cries Thou pretty purling Brook—and then wifhes he could 
live in a Grotto in the Wood, and there, forfooth, cull the 
Blackberries, and liften to the Notes of Philomela fweet —— 
What Bird he means by Philomela, 1 can’t tell—but this I 
know, that if he will not work, he will have nothing to eat— 
but the Blackberries he feems fo fond of. This is his Dif- 
courfe, Sir, like a filly Girl that has read nothing but Ro- 
mances all her Life-time :—So that do but think, Sir, how 
wretched Iam, and how much more fo he is ;—for he fcarce 
knows the Names of the commoneft things, which every 
Servant in my Houfe can tell; and, whatever he thinks of it, 
—— Brothers muft fhift. However, if you will put a 
ine or two upon this Subject into your Mu/feum, for we 
always take it in,—or touch up my Letter, (for, to tell you 
the Truth, I don’t pretend to write fo as Folks may éee it) 
you will oblige, 








Your humble Servant, 
CHREMES. 


This Son, Chremes complains of, muft certainly be in a 
very bad Situation, and efpectally as he is likely to continue 
infenfible of it; and as it is neceflary in the Difeafes of the 
Mind as thofe of the Body, that Feeling fhould precede the 
Cure, it would be i:npoffible to determine whether the Cave 
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of Trophonius might be of any Service to him, in this State of 
ridiculous Levity: It would certainly injure him greatly, if it 
fhould not fucceed ; fince it would afford a large Subje& for 
Poetical Ejaculations. No Advice can be of any Service to 
him ; for his Mind is too foft to receive any folid Impreffion, 
and, when awake, perceives in the fame manner-as others do 
afleep they view a Groupe of Appearances, fome of them 
pretty, perhaps, but all inconfiftent. This, indeed, would 
never be the Cafe, were found Senfe the conftant Attendant 
on Poetry ; but as it is not, 1 muit beg Leave to fay, that it 
is, at beft, a very weak Foundation to build upon; and will, 
unlefs fupported by Reafon and Truth, make as fantaftick an 
Edifice as the Chinefe Houfes appear to be by their own Paint- 
ings. The Rich, it is true, have two Arguments to urge in 
their Favour,—Leifure, and an ealy Fortune ;—but Chremes’s 
Son feems likely to have fo little of the latter, that he will 
have fcarce any of the other. 

It is well known, how affiftant towards raifing a Reputation 
and a Fortune is Difficulty of Circumftances :-—it adds a Spur 
to our Endeavours, and puts all our Faculties in Motion ;— 
the Effeéts of which, as Experience can aflure us, frequently 
have and always fhould center in the Advantage of our Coun- 
try: So that we find that our Fellow-Citizens in particular, 
and all Mankind in general, have fome Right in thofe AGtions 
which a too great Attachment to Poetry might prevent. “The 
learned World would have had great Reafon to lament, if 
Piato had continued his Poetical Studies ; of which, Authors 
afflure us, in his Youth he was very fond. And the Repub- 
lick of: Rome, as well as that of Letters, would have fuffer'd 
an infinite Lofs in Tuxty, if his Senfe had. not got the bet- 
ter of his Poetry. A very unequal Confli&t, indeed ! 

I would not, for Shame, urge another Argument to dehort 
from fo pleafing an Employ, and that is, the {mall Encourage- 
ment Men of the greateft Merit in thofe Studies have met 
with in our own, as well as other Countries. Nor indeed, 
would any one of common Humanity with the poor Poet, in 
a Mufe-ridden old Age, to find by his own Experience what 
they have found by their’s, to be forced by the want of every 
thing elfe but a Subject for Satire, as one of the keeneft of 
our Writers in that Species of Compofition fays, 








To curfe his rhyming Stars, and rave in vain 
At all the Pow’rs which over Poets reign. 
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H. B— fo C y x 


HARLES, Son of Yorke, who on the Mercy-feat 
Of Juftice ftates the Bounds of Right and Wrong ; 
Not like the common Law-bewilder’d Throng, 
Who, in the Maze of Error, hope to meet 
Truth ; or hope rather to delude with Lies, 
And airy Phantoms, under Truth’s Difguife. 


Some wrapt in Precedents, or Points decreed, 
Or lop, or ftretch the Law to Forms precife : 
Some, who the Pedantry of Rules defpife, 

Plain Senfe adopt, from legal Fetters freed ; 

Senfe without Science, fleeting, unconfin’d, 

Is empty Guefs, and fhifts with ev’ry Wind. 


But he, thy Sire, with more difcerning Toil, 

Rang’d the wide Field, fagacious to explore 

Where lay difpers’d or hid the precious Ore ; 
Then form’d into an Whole the gather’d Spoil : y. 
Law, Reafon, Equity, which now unite, * 
RefleCting each on each a friendly Light. 


Bleft in a Guide, a Pattern fo complete, 
Tread, as thou do’ft, his Footfteps ; for not rude 
Thy Genius, not uncultur’d, unfubdu’d. 

Yet there are Intervals, and Seafons meet, 

To fmooth the Brow of Thought ; nor Thou difdairi 

Fit Hours of Vacance with the Mufe’s Train. 
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Let meaner Spirits, caft in vulgar Mould, 
Who feed on Hufks of vulgar Lore, refufe 
To hear the Leffons of the warbling Mufe ; 

Nor know thatBards, the Law-givers of old, 

By foothing Song to moral Truths -beguil’d 

Man, till then fierce, a lawlefs Race, and wild. 


What means the Lyre, by which the fabled Sage 
Drew Beafts to liften, and made Rocks advance 
Around him, as he play’d, in myftic Dance? 

What, but the Mufe? who foften’d human Rage: 

Parent of Concord, She prepar’d the Plan 

Of focial Life, and Man attun’d to Man. 


She taught the Spheres to move in fair Array, 
Each in their Orbits heark’ning to her Strain ; 
Elfe would they wander o’er th’ Etherial Plain 

Licentious, but that fhe direéts their Way : 

She aw’d to Temper, with her magic Spell, 

The warring Elements, the Powers of Hell. 


They err, who think the Mufes not ally’d 

To Themis ; both are of celeftial Birth : 

Both give Peace, Order, Harmony to Earth: 
Both by one heav’nly Fountain are fupply’d ; 
And Men and Angels hymn, in general Quire, 
What Law ordains, and what the Nine infpire. 


Vox. Il, 
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To the Hon. Mi/s Carpenter, on ber playing upon 
the Harpfichord in a Room bung with fome Flower- 


Pieces of ber own Painting. 


HEN Srexta ftrikes the tuneful String 
In Scenes of imitated Spring, 

Where Beauty lavifhes her Powers 
On Beds of never-fading Flowers ; 
And Pleafure propagates around 
Each Charm of modulated Sound ; 
Ah! think not, in the dang’rous Bower, 
The Nymph fictitious as the Flower ; 
But fhun, rath Youth, the gay Alcove, 
Nor tempt the Snares of wily Love. 
When Charms thus prefs on every Senfe, 
What Thought of Flight, or of Defence * 
Deccitful Hope, and vain Defire, 
Forever flatter o’er her Lyre ; 
Delighting, as the Youth draws nigh, 
To point the Glances of her Eye ; 
And forming with unerring Art, 
New Tortures for the Captive-Heart. 

But on thefe Regions of Delight, 
Might Truth intrude, with daring Flight, 
Wou’d STEtxA, fprightly, fair, and young, 
One Moment hear the Moral Song, 
Inftrution with her Flowers might fpring, 
And /Vifdom warble from her String. 

Mark, when from thoufand mingled Dyes 
Thou feeft one pleafing Form arife ; 
How active Light, and thoughtful Shade, 
In greater Scenes each other aid ; 
Mark, when the diffrent Notes agree 
In friendly Contrariety 5 
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How Paffion’s well-accorded Strife, 
Gives all the Harmony of Life : 

Thy Pictures fhall thy Condu& frame, 
Confiftent ftill, tho’ not the fame ; 
Thy Mufick teach the nobler Art, 
To tune the regulated Heart. 


A SIMILE. 


ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem ; non fecus in bonis 
Ab infolenti temperatam 

Latitia 





L 
HEN the loud Waves in Mountains rife, 
And ‘Tempefts mingle Seas and Skies ; 
The dauntlefs Sailor plies his Oar, 
Bounds o’er the Surge, and gains the Shore. 


IL. 
But if a fmoath alluring Breeze 
Invites to tempt the faithlefs Seas ; 
He trufts not to the flatt’ring Gale, 
But wifely furls the flowing Sail. 


III. 
So when harfk Fortune low’rs her Brow, 
With Courage wait th’ impending Blow ; 
From the firm Breaft her Darts rebound, 
While Coward Slaves lament the Wound. 


IV. 
If then the fmiling Wanton pours 
Upon thy Head her Golden Show’rs ; 
Watch ev’ry Motion of thy Mind, 
And keep the rifing Joy confin’d. 
Z 2 





Wrote under a Plan of Lonefome-Lodge, the Seat 
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A SONG, 


I. 
AY Filorimel,' of gen’rous Birth, 
The moft engaging Fair on Earth, 
To pleafe a blind Gallant, 
Has much of Wit, and much of Worth, 
And muck of Tongue to fet it forth, 
But then the has——an Aunt ! 





Il. 
How oft, alas! in vain I’ve try’d, 
To tempt her from her Guardian’s Side, 
And trap her in Love’s Hook ! 
She’s like a little wanton Lamb, 
That frifks about the careful Dam, 
And fhuns the Shepherd’s Crook. 


Ill. 
Like wretched Dives am I plac’d, 
To fee the Joys I cannot tafte, ' 
Of all. my Hopes bereav’n : . 
Her Aunt’s the difmal Gulf betwixt, 
By all the Powers of Malice fixt, 
To cheat me of my Heaven. 


of TuEopoRE Jacossen, E/q; zm Surry. 


N tibi, tranquilli Theodori villa! Decora 

Simplicitate nitens, nec long? Lympha perennis 
Splendidior vitro femper fuit ; atque loquaces | 
Fontes defiliunt per amasna virentia prata. 
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Hic licet, et Libris Somnoque et inertibus Horis 

Ducere follicite jucunda olivia Vite ; 

Hic didicit fervare modum, finemque tueri, 

Naturamque fequi. Hac vita eft ; Artemque fruendi 
Di dederant Domino, et cum Libertate Quirtem. 


Imitated. 


EHOLD calm Theodore’s ferene Retreat, 
Graceful with Elegance, and fimply Great ; 
Near which an ever-bubbling Fountain plays, 
Whofe tattling Stream in fweet Meanders ftrays, 
To cheer the Neighb’ring Meads, for ever green, 
Whofe flow’ry Banks are in the Mirror feen. 
Tafte, with Defign, in all his Judgement thews, 
Where various Parts one perfeé&t Whole compofe. 
Here, Study, Quiet, and each focial Joy, 
The anxious Cares of bufy Life deftroy ; 
And lazy Time’s moft vacant Hours employ. 
The Golden Mean is here his only Pride, 
A proper End in View, and Nature for his Guide ; 
This is to live,—of Life’s juft Ufe poffefs’d, 
With Knowledge, Liberty, Content and Reft. 


~= =~ deen 





LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


Lettres @un Francois, &c. 
OR 


Letters of a Frenchman. Hague 1745. Three Volumes, 
12mo. 


HE Colleétion of French Letters, publifh’d with this 
concife Title, contains the Obfervations of one who 
telided for a eonfiderable Time in London (M. L’Abbé 
Blanche) 
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Blanche) upon the Englifs Nation. The Letters are plac’d 
in no certain Order, nor with any Connection of the Subjects 
they treat of. They comprehend a great Variety of Ob- 
fervations, and almoft upon every thing which can draw 
the Notice of a Traveller. The Author writes like a Scholar, 
a Man of Senfe and good Nature: but there are fome 
particular Qualities of the Englijs Nation, of which it is 
impoffible that a Frenchmax fhould ever be a proper Judge. 
On this Account, it is not to be wonder’d at if he be mif- 
taken in fome Points, even of Sentiment and Opinion, 2s 
well as mifinform’d in fome Matters of Fad. Upon the 
whole however, he {peaks of the Engitji Nation candidly 
enough ; and if he fometimes blame us, it may be worth 
while to hear him patiently.. For when the Cenfures of 
Foreigners are true, it would be ridiculous to let our Refent- 
ment hinder us from correcting the Blemifhes which .gave 
Rife to' them; and if, upon a fair Examination, they be 
found falfe,; they may ferve at leait to inftruét us concerning 
the National Prejudices of our Neighbours. Some of the 
Letters want the Names of the Perfons to whom they have 
been dircéted ; others have them written at full Length, 
and among thefe, are the Names of fome eminent Perfons 
in the learned World : fuch as the Prefidents Monte/quiou and 
Bouhier ; the Abbés Olivet, Sailier, and Du Bos; Micfi. Treret, 
Crebillon, La Chaufee, &c. In order to give a tolerable clea 
and ufeful Notion of the Book, we fhall throw together, in 
one View, particular Paflages of different Letters, which 
relate to the fame Subject. 

We fhall begin, as our Author does, with his generai 
Charaéter of the Englifh Nation. “ The Englifh, (fays out 
Author, Letter I.) pafs for the moft reafonable Nation in 
Europe. To fay the Truth, what an advantageous Idea 
ought we not to form, of a Nation, at the fame Time 
Warlike, Commercial, and Philofophical! It is Rome, it is 
Carthage, and even Athens itfelf.. The Englifh, in other 
Times, have been the Terror of their Neighbours ; at prefent, 
they are their Mafters in thofe kinds of Knowledge which 
are moft ufeful to Society. Among this induftrious People, 
Letters flourifh, the Arts are cultivated, and Commerce 
gives Plenty and Wealth to all the feveral Degrees of the 
State. ‘That which moft diftinguifhes the Englifh from other 
Nations, is properly the People, or the Commons. Their 
Share im the Government, which the Election of their Re- 
prefentatives gives them, infpires a fort of Courage, which 
is not found elfewhere in Men of the fame Rank. we’ = 
which, 
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which, in-a fuperior Rank, produces noble and’ exalted 
Sentiments, only ferves to make the Commonalty infolent 
and ftubborn.. Courage, in Men of their Clais, enables them 
rather to-diftarb the Order of Society, than to manifeft their 
Love of the Laws upon which their Privileges are founded. 
The Phyfical.Nature of their Air and Soil, bas likewife an 
Effe&t upon their National Character. “The continual Fogs 
with which their Ifland is cover’d, are the Caufe both of the 
Richnefs of their Paftures and the melancholy Turn. of their 
Minds ; to which laft perhaps is owing the Violence of their 
Paffions, and the Ardour with which they purfue the Object 
that invites them. It is for this Reafon that they fo foon 
grow infenfible to the Pleafures of Life, without being able 
to fupport its Grievances for any Length of Time. The 
fame melancholy Temper hinders them from being ever 
content with their Condition, and makes them Enemies to 
Tranquillity, as much as they are Friends to Liberty : a moft 
powerful Obftacle to the perfect Eftablifhment of their Go- 
vernment.- One of their moft remarkable Foibles (Letter 
II.) is an exceffive Love of their own Country. Whatever 
Reproaches the French may deferve in this refpe&t, we are 
yet highly oblig’d to the Engli, for not leaving us the 
ridiculous Character of being, of all Nations, the moft pre- 
judiced in Favour of itfelf. Their moft celebrated Writers 
pretend in vain to more Impartiality ; for the greateft Part 
of them think of. their own Country, juft as the common 
People do, who know no other. Their Soil, their Gover:.- 
ment, their Poets, and Philofophers, are all incomparably 
above thofe of other Nations. It is true indeed, that their 
Zeal for Liberty fhould make them refpected by every Man 
who has any Senfe of the Dignity of Human Nature; that 
their Love of the Sciences fhould gain them the Efteem of all 
who underftand what Talents they require, and what Advan- 
tages refule from them; that the Englifh are, in general, 
Humane, Brave, Ingenious, and Laborious; they are only 
to blame in fuppofing that they alone poffefs thefe Virtues. 
If they would add a few other Virtues to all thofe which they 
now poffefs, they would really be, what they think they are, 
the firft People in the World. We muft confefs, to their 
Glory, that an Englifbman generally {peaks as modeftly of 
himfelf, as he fpeaks advantageoufly of his Country. I am 

forry that one cannot fay the fame thing of us. A Frenchman 

feems to value his Country, only with regard to himfelf; an 

Englifoman feems to value himfelf, only with regard to his 

Country.---+-The Englifo (Letter Ill.) have fomething re- 

markably 
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markably hard and fevere in their outward Appearance, which 
thofe who are prejudiced againft them, take for a Savage Fierce- 
nefs. But tho’ their Virtues be ill-drefs’d, the Nature of 
them is not alter’d. With all this apparent Roughnefs, no 
Nation has more Humanity. ’Tis their diftinguifhing and 
characteriftical Virtue (Letter LVI.) They give Examples 
of it (Letter IL.) even to their Enemies. Nothing is fo 
eafy as to gain their Good-will. Every Englifoman is the 
Friend of him who acknowledges the Superiority of his 
Country. ——A Philofopher (Letter XIX.) who narrowly 
obferves this Nation, cannot but be furpriz’d at the Mixture 
ef Virtues and Vices that is found in it. He will fometimes 
remark, in the loweft Mechanick, that Noblenefs and Eleva- 
tion of Thought which makes all Degrees of Society equal ; 
and he will fee, a Peer of the Realm not afham’d of Vices 
that would difgrace any Rank. Nothing is fo feldom found 
among the Engili/b, as that Sweetnefs of Temper and Gaiety 
of Humour, which are the Charms of Society. They are 
great Lofers by it; for they would be much more happy, 
if they were more fociable. Without injuring them, one 
may affert that they do not know, fo well as the French, 
how to enjoy Life. Does not this prove that they are not 
fo much Philofophers, as they think they are? The Gaiety 
which charaéterizes our Nation, paffes for a fort of Folly 
with the Englifh; but is their Sadnefs wifer? And to fet 
Folly againft Folly, are not the gayer Follies the better? 
When I fee an nglifobman \augh, he feems rather to feek 
Joy than to feel it ; and this is moft remarkable among the 
Women; who are difpos’d, like the Men, te a melancholy 
Complexion. Raillery is not natural, nor agreeable to the 
Englifh. One of their diftinguifhing Virtues (Let. LXXXVI.) 
is Probity: their firft Appearance is not inviting ; but when 
one is once acquainted with them, one finds among them as 
much Friendfhip ane Sincerity, as in any other Nation. 
They cannot be too much commended on this Head. But 
unfortunately they do not apply themfelves enough to the 
external Part of Society ; they fcorn to acquire thofe polite 
and jinfinuating Manners, which gain the Good Will of 
others. The Defire of Pleafing is but feldom to be found, 
even among the Great; and is abfolutcly unknown to the 
lower fort of People. One who at Paris would be call’d 
an amiable Man, is here ftyPd a frivolous Man; and what 
we call Wit, they call Nonfenfe. There is no fuch Thing 
here as that Species of Men, fo common among us, who 
without afpiring to Fortune, make it their whole Ambition 
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ta be well receiv’d in the World, and defirable in Company. 
And the Women in England think much the fame Way in 
this Refpeét, as the Men.” 

Thefe are fome of our Author’s moft remarkable Obferva- 
vations on the general Charadter of the Englifh Nation. 
Refle&tions of the fame fort frequently occur indeed in other 
Letters, where he treats principally of certain particular Heads 
of Obfervation in our Manners. . Thus he beftows fome 
Letters in iJJuftrating and confirming by Facts, that Singula- 
rity, for which he thinks we are fo remarkable. England 
(Letter JI.) is without ContradiG@ion, the Country where one 
finds the greateft Number of fingular Men; and perhaps it is 
not difficult to givea Reafon for it. The Eng/i/b make a Merit of 
this Singularity. A Man renders himfelf here as illuftrious by 
Follies, which elfewhere would only render him ridiculous, 
as by the moft ufeful AGions imaginable. People love to 
make themfelves famous at a fmall Expence. From hence it 
is, that one Man makes a Merit of having a Hunting Equipage 
which he never ufes; and that another, with an Income of 
thirty thoufand Livres, drefles himfelf in a Coat coarfer than 
that which he gives his Footmen. In the fame manner, there 
are fome among the Great, who do not blufh at Vices hardly 
excufable in the vileft Populace ; and even among the Popu- 
lace, one may fee impudent Creatures affect a Pride, for which 
Riches and Birth could hardly apologize. The Englifs look 
upon this Variety of Humours and Characters, as an Honour 
to their Nation, and the Effeét of their Liberty, and difdain 
us French, for being all of a Piece; which if it don’t prove 
us more virtuous, proves us at leaft more fociable than the 
Englifh ; for Singularity is as rare in France, as it is common 
in England. ‘Tho’ indeed, it is to be fear’d that we fhall be 
infeé&ted by our great Correfpondence at prefent with this 
Ifland. Nations more eafily exchange their Vices than their 
Virtues. Our Petit Maitres with refpect to the Sciences, for 
there are Petit Maitres of all Kinds, affe&t English Manners 
greatly at prefent. But they do not imitate them in what is 
really good ; it is only the Englifh Garb which they aflume. 
One of our young Men, after having read the Sped?ator, and 
the Works of Mr. Pope, faid one Day to his Friend, / THINK 
at prefent. This thinking Being was clad in green, his Coat 
without Folds, his Wig without Powder, and his Hat on his 
Head. Well, faid he, how do you like me? Have I not the 
aglith Air ?———This fame Tafte for Singularity (Letter 
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markably hard and fevere in their outward Appearance, which 
thofe who are prejudiced againft them, take for a Savage Fierce- 
nefs. But tho’ their Virtues be ill-drefs’d, the Nature of 
them is not alter’d. With all this apparent Roughnefs, no 
Nation has more Humanity. °Tis their diftinguifhing and 
characteriftical Virtue (Setter LVI.) They give Examples 
of it (Letter III.) even to their Enemies. Nothing is fo 
eafy as to gain their Good-will. Every Englifbman is the 
Friend of him who acknowledges the Superiority of his 
Country. ——A Philofopher (Letter XIX.) who narrowly 
obferves this Nation, cannot but be furpriz’d at the Mixture 
ef Virtues and Vices that is found in it. He will fometimes 
remark, in the loweft Mechanick, that Noblenefs and Eleva- 
tion of Thought which makes all Degrees of Society equal ; 
and he will fee, a Peer of the Realm not afham’d of Vices 
that would difgrace any Rank. Nothing is fo feldom found 
among the Engli/s, as that Sweetnefs of Temper and Gaiety 
of Humour, which are the Charms of Society. They are 
great Lofers by it; for they would be much more happy, 
if they were more fociable. Without injuring them, one 
may affert that they do not know, fo well as the French, 
how to enjoy Life. Does not this prove that they are not 
fo much Philofophers, as they think they are? The Gaiety 
which characterizes our Nation, pafles for a fort of Folly 
with the Englifh; but is their Sadnefs wifer? And to fet 
Folly againft Folly, are not the gayer Follies the better? 
When I fee an Englifoman laugh, he feems rather to feek 
Joy than to feel it ; and this is moft remarkable among the 
se who are difpos’d, like the Men, te a melancholy 
Complexion. Raillery is not natural, nor agreeable to the 
Englifh. One of their diftinguifhing Virtues (Let. LXXXVI.) 
is Probity: their firft Appearance is not inviting ; but when 
one is once acquainted with them, one finds among them as 
much Friendfhip ane Sincerity, as in any other Nation. 
They cannot be too much commended on this Head. But 
unfortunately they do not apply themfelves enough to the 
external Part of Society ; they fcorn to acquire thofe polite 
and jnfinuating Manners, which gain the Good Will of 
others. The Defire of Pleafing is but feldom to be found, 
even among the Great; and is abfolutcly unknown to the 
lower fort of People. One who at Paris would be call’d 
an amiable Man, is here ftyl'd a frivolous Man; and what 
we call Wit, they call Nonfenfe. There is no fuch Thing 
here as that Species of Men, fe common among us, who 
without afpiring to Fortune, make it their whole Ambition 
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ta be well receiv’d in the World, and defirable in Company. 
And the Women in England think much the fame Way in 
this Refpeét, as the Men.” 

Thefe are fome of our Author’s moft remarkable Obferva- 
vations on the general Charaéter of the Englifh Nation. 
Refle&tions of the fame fort frequently occur indeed in other 
Letters, where he treats principally of certain particular Heads 
of Obfervation in our Manners. - Thus he beftows fome 
Letters in iJJuftrating and confirming by Facts, that Singula- 
rity, for which he thinks we are fo remarkable. England 
(Letter JI.) is without ContradiG@ion, the Country where one 
finds the greateft Number of fingular Men; and perhaps it is 
not difficult to givea Reafon for it. The Eng/i/b make a Merit of 
this Singularity. A Man renders himfelf here as illuftrious by 
Follies, which elfewhere would only render him ridiculous, 
as by the moft ufeful AGions imaginable. People love to 
make themfelves famous at a fmall Expence. From hence it 
is, that one Man makes a Merit of having a Hunting Equipage 
which he never ufes; and that another, with an Income of 
thirty thoufand Livres, drefles himfelf in a Coat coarfer than 
that which he gives his Footmen. In the fame manner, there 
are fome among the Great, who do not blufh at Vices hardly 
excufable in the vileft Populace ; and even among the Popu- 
lace, one may fee impudent Creatures affect a Pride, for which 
Riches and Birth could hardly apologize. The Englifb look 
upon this Variety of Humours and Characters, as an Honour 
to their Nation, and the Effect of their Liberty, and difdain 
us French, for being all of a Piece; which if it don’t prove 
us more virtuous, proves us at leaft more fociable than the 
Englifh ; for Singularity is as rare in France, as it is common 
in England. Tho’ indeed, it is to be fear’d that we fhall be 
infeé&ted by our great Correfpondence at prefent with this 
Ifland. Nations more eafily exchange their Vices than their 
Virtues. Our Petit Maitres with refpect to the Sciences, for 
there are Petit Maitres of all Kinds, affe&t English Manners 
greatly at prefent. But they do not imitate them in what is 
really good ; it is only the Englifb Garb which they aflume. 
One of our young Men, after having read the Speéfator, and 
the Works of Mr. Pope, faid one Day to his Friend, / THINK 
at prefent. This thinking Being was clad in green, his Coat 
without Folds, his Wig without Powder, and his Hat on his 
Head. Well, faid he, how do you like me? Have I not the 
Englith Air ?. This fame Tafte for Singularity (Letter 
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take Delight in the Reprefentation of extraordinary Things. 
They feem to know no agreeable Senfations, but fuch as 
make a ftrong Impreffion on their Organs. In England the 
Uncommon ferves inftead of the Beautiful; and every Man is 
fure to fucceed, if he but fet up in fome extraordinary Way. 
Our Grand-Thomas fhould fettle at Charing Crofs to make his 
Fortune. Many of his Trade have grown rich at London, 
who had neither by far fo large a Hat as he, nor fo many 
dexterous Contrivances to fix the Eyes of the Populace. The 
Englifp Tafte for ftrange Things is fo high, that the Picture 
of an old Man, who liv’d ufelefs for an hundred and /o many 
Years, is more fought after than that of the Duke of Mar?- 
borough. Many Englifbmen would rather fee the Drawing and 
Dimenfions of an old rotten Tree in the County of Notting- 
ham, becaufe a Coach and Six can drive thro’ it, than the 
fineft Lanfkip of Paul Brill or Claude Lorrain. Their Wri- 
ters are the fame in this Refpect, as their Artifts. And even 
in Morals, excepting thofe effential Virtues which are the 
fame in all Nations, it feems, that in civil Life, the Englif 
pique themfelves more upon being fingular, than upon being 
reafonable.”” 

Our Author is very copious in his Reflections concerning the 
Comparative good and ill Qualities of France and England, and 
the Manner in which we {ftand affected to his Countrymen. 
s¢ The greateft Part of the Exglifh Nation (Letter V.) have 
an inveterate Hatred for the French, which they will not even 
be at the Trouble to conceal from us. I am forry to confefs 
that our Sentiments with regard to the E»gli/s, are not more 
moderate. We are indeed more referv’d in our Language ; 
and perhaps upon a nearer View, it may appear that this Ha- 
tred is more general and violent among them; but at the 
fame Time we muft own that it is always among us too 
ftreng not to be unreafonable. It is not furprizing that par- 
ticular Perfons fhould hate each other; fome Men are wicked, 
and are born to hate thofe who are good ; others have been 
hurt and offended by that Wickednefs, and fuch aRefentment 
proves only the Weaknefs of the Human Mind. But there 
is nothing that feems fo difhonourable to Human Nature as 
that entive Nations, like Rome and Carthage, France and 
England, fhould hate each other. And the moft unhappy Cir- 
cumftance is, that tho’ fuch Antipathies be ever fo unjuft in 
themfelves, yet even honeft Men are fubject to them as well 
as othess © My Lord- > a Man of the moft intire Probity 
in the World, could never bring himfelf, when at Paris, to 
din: with a Frenchman ; Monfieurem—= could never fpeak of 
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the Exglifh with Calmnefs. The frequent Wars between the 
two Nations firft kindled this reciprocal Hatred; and their 
Rivalfhip and Jealoufy about Commerce, hinders it from be- 
ing extinguifh’d in Time of Peace. If our Neighbours carry 
this Hereditary Antipathy farther than we, it is partly owing 
to their Policy, which makes them very induftrious to keep 
itup. They thisk it their Intereft to make fo formidable a 
Power odiouss Such were the Principles of King William: 
The Writers who had fold themfelves to him (that is the 
Frenchman’s Expreffion) have fpread them thro’ all the Na- 
tion. The Englifh feem to think the French are, with re- 
{pect to them, what the ancient Perfians were with refpect 
to the Athenians; The King of France is in their Eyes the 
Great King. Hence arifes that invincible Hatred for the 
People which obeys him, and which they fuppofe that they 
alone prevent from giving Laws to the reit of Europe. But 
how can one reconcile this Dread of the French with that 
Contempt which they always affect for them? (Very ea/fily.)— 
In Letter XIX, our Author fends his Correfpondent a Letter 
which had been wrote by an Engli/fh Gentleman at Paris to 
iy Lord C—, giving no very favourable Account of the French 
Manners at prefent. Our Author fays, that ’tis a Leffon of 
which his Countrymen ftand much in Need; and that the 
Cenfure which it contains, is not perhaps lefs juft than it is 
keen. The Author of the Letter begins with obferving, that 
“* he does not know what the French may think of him, or 
“¢ what his Lordfhip will fay of him; but he owns that Paris 
** grows every Day more tirefome to him. I cannot (fays 
“¢ he) bring myfelf to admire that kind of Wit which has 
‘¢ not good Senfe for its Foundation; nor to be fatisfied with 
agreeable Qualities, iwhere the eflential ones are wanting. Is 
this the polite and accomplifh’d Nation which we muft take 
“* for our Pattern? God preferve us, my Lord, from ever 
being like them.—Tho’ the Fregch Manners are very infi- 
nuating and winning, yet I ftill think as our Fathers did, 
that it is better to retain our Faults, than to exchange 
them for Vices. That Haughtinefs and Fiercenefs of which 
they accufe us, brings fewer Inconveniences into Life than 
their Deceitfulnefs ; tho’ it aflumes fo fair an Outfide, your 
** French Politenefs is nothing but a falfe Modefty, a difguis’d 
Pride; in a Word, a troublefome Mafk, which is put on, 
* only with a Defign to impofe upon others.—In France, a 
Courtier, who is really more bafe and low than polite, feems 
intirely ignorant of what he owes himfelf, when in the 
** Prefence of the Minifter or Man in Place ; every where elfe 
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he is fo full of himfelf, that he can hardly be perfuaded 
that there are other Men to whom he owes any thing. 
The Care which he takes not to make you fenfible of the 
Superiority which he thinks he poffefles, and which in 
rez'ity he does not poffefs, is precifely that which he calls 
Volirenc’s. And waquld you have me oblig’d to him for 

Effe& cf a moft prefumptuous Pride? France, 
you fay, is the Country of Wit; all Frenchmen have [Vit. 
1 believe it muft be true, finee they have perfuaded other 
Nations to believe fo. But if ever any thing refembled the 
epidemical Difeafe of the Citizens of Abdera in ancient 
Times, it is this it of the modern French; Men, Wo- 
men, all pique themfelves upon it. ‘Their Books are no- 
thing but Wit; their Converfation is nothing but Wit; 
and the Court governs them in this, as in every thing elfe. 
But their Wit is not perhaps the moft engaging Thing in 
the World, to plain Erglifh Good Senfe; for in France 
Men don’t diftinguifh themfelves by being more reafonable 
than others; nor is the Country itfelf diftinguifh’d above 
others, by having more fenfible Men in it; but indeed, by 
quite depifing and overlooking all the fenfible Men it 
has. The Women govern in this Particular, and take 
their Leffons about it from the young Men, who are 
moft commenly ignorant to a Degree that fhould make 
any Man of Birth and Diftintion afham’d.—I don’t 
know what is become of that Gallantry, which was for- 
merly fo predominant among the French ; it feems to have 
vanifhed with their Tatte of the Grand Cyrufes, and the 
Ciclias, and other Romances. Their Gallantry at prefent 
is of the fame Style with their modern Novels, a Style of 
Libertinifm, which does not even take the Trouble of dif- 
guifing itfelf. It is now a long time fince it was not fafhion- 
able for any but Citizens and Tradefmen to love their 
Wives; but at prefent, the Laws of fine Breeding are 
much more fevere, they do not even allow a Man to love 
his Miftrefs. A fortunate pretty Fellow would be afraid of 
lofing his Reputation, if he were once fufpeéted of fuch a 
Weaknefs. ‘There are fome who carry this Scruple fo far, 
that for Fear of what may happen, they make their Valets 
write their Billet-doux. It was formerly a Piece of 
Gallantry to wear the Livery of the fair Lady that was 
followed in the Way of Courtfhip; and it might then be 
done without Difhonour to her, becaufe her Lever really 
ftiled himfelf her Slave. At prefent, by an Indifcretion in 
which both Scxes have their Share, many pretty Fellows 
proclaim 
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proclaim the Lady who honours them with her Fayours, 
by the particular kind of Powder which they ufe ; and many 
will pretend to difcover the new Intrigues of their Acquain- 
tances by the Perfume of their Drefs. Such a Lady, fay 
they, is known to love Cyprus Powder; fuch a one can 
endure only that a la Marefchale ; and a third prefers that 
which has the Scent of Amber. ‘Tvhus a pretty Fellow, by 
changing every Day his favourite Perfume, publifhes at 
once the Ficklenefs of his Tafte, and the Rapidity of his 
Conquefts. ‘Chofe Places which are now {fo fafhionable 
with the Name of Petites Maifons, and which one would 
imagine, by that Name, to be the Hofpitals of Lunacy, 
are on the contrary, deftined to the Intamy of the Wo- 
men. People haunt them often out of Vanity rather than 
Ufe. A little Conftraint is certainly neceflary to Love, 
at leaft, an exceflive Freedom makes it degenerate into 
Libertinifm; and fuch is the Effect of thefe Petites Mai- 


fens. A Woman cannot vifit them without a frank A- 


vowal of her Pleafures; and if her pretty Fellow havea 
Mufician to entertain her, it is not fo much for his Mufick, 
as to have a Witnefs ready to publifh his good Fortune. 
The French blame us for not being complaifant enough te 
the Women; but I am fure that their Behaviour muft be 
more difagreeable to the Sex. With us, a Woman does 
not think fhe is loved, unlefs fhe fee herfelf treated with 
Refpect. The French Ladies are far enough from being fo 
fcrupulous. The Title of a /ucky Fellow is all the Am- 
bition of a Petit Maitre at prefent; and very frequently, 
the Reputation of being fo, fatisfies them. One of thefe 
Animals pu‘s-to his Hoifes to go to a pretended Affigna- 
tion, and within an Hour after, flips into his own Houfe 
by the Back-door, and privately eats his Supper, while his 
Equipage fcandalizes all the Neighbourhood, by ftanding at 
the Corner of a Street where a fafhionable Beauty lives ; 
another goes to fup alone at his Petit Maifon, and orders 
Squibs and- Rockets to be fired, to publifh the good For- 
tune which he does not enjoy. One of thefe fine Gentle- 
men fairly owned to me that he made ufe of fuch Tricks 
at firft to cftablifh his Reputation ; but that when it was 
once eftablifhed by thefe Means, it gained him the Con- 
queft of feveral Women. He had formed a ferious, philo- 
fophical Syitem of Gallantry, from the Knowledge he had 
thus acquired of his fair Countrywomen. He knew that 
every Man here is juft what he hasa Mind to be. If a 
Man call himé&lf a Wit, he will certainly be thought fo; 
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and with a few Airs, and a little Impudence, he will infal« 
libly grow a lucky Fellow. ‘This Gentleman having been fo 
dextrous as to perfuade the Publick, that he had an Affair 
with fuch and fuch a Lady, who did not know him, very 
foon had real Affairs with many others, who but for this 
Kind of Fame would never have known him. All the Art 
confifts in gaining two or three of the moft fafhionable La- 
dies; the reft follow of their own Accord. Their own Va- 
nity engages them. According to the Rules of Gallantry, 
a Lady, tho’ her Merit and her Charms be ever fo great, 
will rather make Advances herfelf, than fail of gaining a 
pretty Fellow, at leaft for eight Days, if other Ladics 
have brought him into Vogue. ’Tis the fame among 
the Men; it fignifies nothing whether a Woman be hand- 
fome or ugly, if M. /e Duc Such-a-one have had her, that 
is enough to make all young Men, who know the World, 
pay their Vows to her. The Women in France are fo 
much perfwaded that this fort of Gallantry does them Ho- 
nour, that they aflume the Appearance of it when they 
want the Reality. So much Juftice muft be done to feve- 
ral Ladies here, as to own that their Lovers’are retained 
only for the Intereft of their Beauty : And for this Reafon, 
they always affe&t, at publick Places, to be feen with thofe 
Men who would willingly have themfelves believed by the 
World to be happy in the Lady’s Favour. This is fo much 
the Tafte of the Women here, that they even ftrive to 
gain the Height of this Libertine Charaéter, provided they 
can but cover it with the Appearance of Art and Dexterity : 
For a Lady who has delivered herfelf from the Slavery of 
Decency, is well received every where upon that Condi- 
tion. Thefe gallant Fair Ones pique themfelves upon 
their Philofophy, and unfertunately have made their aban- 
doned Licentioufnefs as fafhionable as their Drefs. The 
Confequence is, that the Sexes in France have changed 
their Vices: The Men have all the Effeminacy of Women ; 
the Women all the Infolence of Men.” 

Whether this be the real Letter of an Englifbman from Pa- 





ris, or one of our Author’s own compofing, it muft be con- 
feffed that it gives no very taking Deicription of French Po- 
litenefs, the Want of which is fo much regretted in England. 
We fhall, in our next, make fome farther cxtracts of the more 


remarkable Obfervations in thefe Letters. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


Continuation of the Hiftory, Power, and Political Interefts 
of the Houfe of AUSTRIA, 


HE greateft Princes and the ableft Politicians are 
fometimes miftaken in their Views, which was the Cafe 
of the Emperor Ferdinand II. in relation to the great Vic- 
tory gain’d by his Son at Nordlingen. He treated the Swedes, 
and tucte that {till remain’d firm to their Alliance, as Perfons 
abfoluteiy under his Power, and to whom he might prefcribe 
what Terms he pleafed ; whereas if he had made Peace at that 
time, he might certainly nave kept the Concitions of it only 
as far as he pleafed. War is a hazardous and dangerous thing, 
and, till ic is abfolutely over, there is no knowing who has 
the better. The Swedes bad at that time a Statefman, whofe 
Abilities faved them and their German Confederates : This was 
Count Oxen/teirn, who undertook to draw the French into 
the War, and, which wes more extraordinary, make them 
firm and faithful in the Protecution of it; in which he fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that the Kmperor finding himfelf at laft quite 
tired out, and his Subje¢ts in a manner abfolutely exhaufted, re- 
folved to confent to a Peace upon the beft Conditions that 
the Circumitances of the Times would allow. The Swedes, 
on the other hand, were alfo much inclined to Peace ;_ becaufe 
their own Armies being entirely worn out, they had now on- 
ly German Troops under Swedifh Officers to fight their Bat- 
tles, and they knew not how foon thefe People might grow 
weary of ruining their native Country, and fighting againft 
their Countrymen. ‘The Troubles that about this Time broke 
out in France, made that Crown likewife very inclinable to 
Peace; which being the fole End arti Aim, from the Beginning 
of the War, that the Proteftant Princes in Germany propofed 
to themfelves, they omitted nothing on their Sides that was 
neceflary to bring it to a fpeedy Conclufion. It was this Dif- 
pofition in all the Parties that brought about, in 1648, the 
famous Treaty of We/tphalia ; by which a reafonable Satisfation 
was given to all that had been concern’d in the War, and 
confequently a Foundation was thereby laid of a folid, fafe, 
and honourable Peace. 
As the Intention of this hiftorical Deduction is to give 
the Reader, from the Confideration of paft Events, a ire 
nfight 
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Infight into the prefent State of Things, it is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary that we fhould infift more particularly upon this Treaty, 
than upon any thing of the fame Nature that has gone before ; 
becaufe it intirely changed the Face of Affairs not only in Ger- 
many, but throughout all Europe. When we fpeak of it ge- 
nerally, and in its full Extent, it is called the owl of Wef- 
phalta, tho’ there be really no fuch Treaty, ftri€tly taken, ex- 
ifting ; and therefore, to underftand this perfe&tly, the Reader 
is to obferve, that the Difputes with Sweden were firft regu- 
lated by a Treaty concluded at Ofnabrug the 16th of Auguf,, 
1648, by which that Crown acquired certain Provinces in 
the Empire, a Seat in the Imperial Diet, and a confiderable 
Sum in ready Money : Satisfaction being likewife given to the 
Elector of Brandenburg for his Pretenfions, as has been already 
fhewn in the Articles of Sweden and Pruffia; And that at the 
time this Treaty was concluded, there was a Provifo inferted, 
That it fhould be of no Force till another Treaty, then ne- 
otiating, was likewife fign’d and concluded. This other 
Treaty was carried on at Munfler between the Empire and 
France ; which was alfo brought to Perfection, and fign’d the 
24th of Oéfober the fame Year. By this laft Treaty a great 
Variety of Interefts were fettled. “Che Emperor reftored to 
the Elector of Treves all that had been taken from him. The 
Electoral Dignity was confirm’d to the Duke of Bavaria, and 
he had alfo the Upper Palatinate given him; but the Lower 
Palatinate was reftored to the Elector Palatine; who, as we 
have before fhewn, had been deprived by the Emperor, anda 
new Eleétorate was created in his Favour. The three Bifhop- 
ricks, and beft Part of 4//ace, were yielded to France; and, 
on the other hand, France reftored a great Part of her Con- 
uefts. 
But the moft material Points of all that were regulated by 
thefe two Treaties, were the Civil and Religious Rights of the 
Empire. The latter we fhall have Occafion to mention more 
at large hereafter ; but with refpect to the former, the fhort- 
eft Method that can be taken is to tranfcribe the Eighth Article 
of the Treaty of O/nabrug, which runs thus: ** For pre- 
«¢ venting any Difputes that may arife for the future in 
“¢ the Political State, all and every of the Electors, Princes, 
«© and States of the Roman Empire, ought to be fo confirm’d 
«¢ by Virtue of this Treaty, in their antient Rights, Prero- 
‘* gatives, Freedom, and Privileges, in the free Exercife of 
‘* their Territorial Rights, in Matters Ecclefiaftical and Politi- 
‘¢ cal in their Dominions, in their Rights of Regale, and in 
‘ the Pofleffion of all thefe Things together, that no Perfon 
. 6¢ may 
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‘¢ may have it in his Power or Choice to give them aétual 
ce Moleftation, on any Pretence whatfoever. They fhall, 

«¢ without any Contradiction, enjoy the Right of Suffrage in 
‘¢ all Deliberations concerning the Right of the Empire, par- 
‘¢ ticularly when Laws are to*be made or interpreted, War 
** to be declared, Contributions to be impofed, Levies of 
«© Troops to be made, and their Quarters regulated ; new For- 
*¢ trefles to be erected in the Name of the Publick in the 
‘¢ Territories of the States, or Garrifons to be placed in the 
«© old ones; as alfo, when any Treaties of Peace or Alliances 
are to be concluded, or any other Affiirs of this Nature to 
be treated of; none of thefe, or others of the like Kind, 
‘¢ fhall be undertaken or permitted without the Suffrage and 
“© free Confent of all the States of the Empire affembled at 
*¢ the Diet. They fhall have, above ail things, the perpetual 
«s Right of making Alliances between themfelves and Fo- 
“¢ reigners, for their own Prefervation and Se -curity ; pro- 
<¢ vided neverthelefs, that fuch Alliances are not aim’d againtt 
“¢ the Emperor and Empire, nor againft the publick Peace, 
<< nor againft the prefent Tranfaction in particular ; and that 
*¢ they do not, in any wife, infringe the Oath which they 
*¢ have all taken to the Emperor and Empire.’ , 

It is to be obferved, that the Cities of Ofnalrug and Mun- 
fier are both in Vejip/ balia, and the two T’reaties being united 
by the Provif b sfore ment ion’d, are from thence {tiled the 
Peace of Wefiobalia ; ; but when they are quoted more parti- 
cularly, the Articles are mention’d from the refpective Treaties. 
Hence it is faid, that the Peace of We/?phalia is a fundamental 
Law of the Empire, and with great Propriety ; for it may be 
truly ftiled the Magna Charta of Germany; and therefore 
we need not wonder that the French, who were principally 
concerned in making this Treaty, had afterwards the Vanity 
to ftrike a Medal upon this Subject ; in which the Genius of 
France is reprefented ftanding by an Altar, on which is repre- 
fented a Caduceus fupported “by two Horns of Ple-:ty: In one 
Hand, which leans upon the Altar, the holds an Olive Branch ; 

and in the other a Ballance, having in one Scale the linperia r 
Geen and in the other the Crowns of the Eleétors and 
Princes of the Empire, fo that they hang exaétly even. Under 
her Feet isa Yoke. The Legend is Lisertras GERMA NI, 
and the Exergue contains thefe Words, Pax Mownaste- 
RIENSIS, MDCXLVIII. implying, that Liberty was rettored 
to Germany by the Peace of Mun/fter. It may not be amifs to 
remark, that the Liberty of Germany and the Slavery of 
France were the Work of the fame Hand, or rather of the 
fame Head; I mean that of the famous Cardinal Richlieu, 
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who contrived this Scheme to keep the Houfe of Au/fria with- 
in Bounds, and to hinder her from ever becoming too powerful 
for that of Bourbon. The Reader will likewife fee, that for 
this very Purpofe France took fo much Pains to aggrandize 
the Crown ot Sweden ; and this will lead us to underftand the 
true Motives which induce the French to be fo complaifant 
at prefent to the King of Pruffia; the Power of that Prince, 
in refpect to the Empire, or rather in refpeét to the Houfe of 
Aufiria, ftanding her in the fame Stead as Sweden did for- 
merly, when fhe was more powerful than fhe is at prefent. 
This Obfervation, which is very fhort, and from the Hiftory 
we have given of this War and this Peace, very clear and 
convincing, is the true Key to the modern Syftem, and very 
fully explains the prefent Situation of Things in Germany, and 
that Connection between two great Powers, which has been 
hitherto held equally unnatural and furprizing. But to return 
now to the Hiftory, which we fhall deliver in as few Words 
zs pofiible. 

‘The Emperor having thus reftored the Peace of Europe, as 
well as of the Empire, applied his whole Care to the refettling 
the Tranquillity and Welfare of his Dominions, and the Autho- 
rity of his Family. The former gain’d him the Affe€tion of his 
Subjects, and he had all the Succefs he could wifh for in the 
latter. He procured his Son /erdinand, already King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, to be elected King of the yom at Aug/- 
dourg in 1653. But when he thought his Felicity effectually 
jecurcd, he tound it leaft fo; for on the 4th of ig? in the 
Year following, that young Prince died, which ftruck the 
Emperor with a deep Melancholy, from which he never reco- 
vered. He gave powerful Affiftance to the Poles againft the 
Swedes, who would otherwife have over-run their Country ; 
und it was by his Means alfo, that the Dams were engaged to 
take the fame Step, and to break with the Swedes ; but he did 
not live to fee the Iffue of this War, dying of a Confumption, 
occafioned by hisConcern for the Lofs of his eldeftSon, who was 
truly a Prince of great Hopes, on the 2d of April, 1657. He was 
in every Refpeét a very wife and great Man, and in moft 
Things a very fortunate Prince: And if his Ambition had been 
lefs, his Authority had been greater; but the too greatWarmth 
he difcovered in Matters of Religion, and the Defire he had to 
extend the Imperial Power beyond the Bounds prefcribed to his 
Predecefiors, induced the Proteitant Princes of the Empire to 
take fuch Meafures for their own Security, as in the End, not- 
withftanding all his Victories, proved very effectual. 

Lropotp I. the younger Son of the Emperor Ferdinand 
Ii]. did not immediately fucceed his Father, becaufe he was 
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under Age ; he was originally intended for the Church, but 
upon the Death of his Brother Ferdinand, he was crowia’d 
King ef Hungary on the 25th fune 1655, and King of Bohe- 
mia on the 14th of September the fame Year. On the 18th of 
Fuly 1658, he was elected Emperor, and on the 5th of 4u- 
guft following, was crown’d at Francfort. In the beginning ef 
his Reign, the War, which lafted long betwixt the Swedes, the 
Danes, the Poles and the Brandenburgers, was concluded by the 
Treaty of Oliva in 1660. A War broke out foon after be- 
twixt the Emperor and the Hungarians, who complained that 
their Privileges were invaded; that the German Troops main- 
tained there on Pretence of defending them, which they were 
able to do themfelves, committed all forts of Violence and 
Cruelty ; that the Hungarians in Pofleffion of Offices were 
not fuffered to difcharge them ; that the Liberty of Religion, 
which had been allowed them by feveral Diets, was denied, 
their Churches taken from them, and their Minifters banifhed, 
becaufe they were not of the Religion of their Prince. That 
the Nobility, who ought to be try’d by their own Judges, 
were try’d by Germans ; that tho’ the Revenue was more than 
fufficient to maintain the Troops, yet they were not paid, but 
lived by Extortion, or invading the Zurés, who made fevere 
Reprifals on the peaceable Inhabitants of the Country. The 
Grand Seignior improved this Difference, and the Emperor 
taking Part with the Prince of Tran/ylvania, fet up without 
his Confent; he therefore gave that Title to Prince Abaff. 
The Turks defeated the Imperialifts at Clau/ingburg, and took 
Newheufel in 1663, but were routed at Levents, where they 
loft 6000 Men ; and afterwards at St. Gothard, where they 
loft above 6000 Men, and many General Officers, which 
brought on a Peace. The Hungarians finding that their Pri- 
vileges were not reftored according to Promife, being opprefs’d 
by German Troops, and the Office of Palatine being abo- 
lithed, which had continued fome hundred Years; they 
joined with the Tran/filvanians te obtain Help from the Tur&s. 
The very Monks preached that their Yoke was eafier than 
that of the Germans; for this Infurre€tion the Counts of Se- 
rini, Frangipani and Nada/ffi were put to death, which hin- 
der’d Prince Ragot/ki’s taking Arms ; and Count Teéely dying 
in- his Caftle, juft as the Imperialifts had invefted it, they 
were left without a Head, till young Count Tekely, who 
was then but 15 Years-of Age, and from his Prifon efcaped 
to. Tranfilvania, came to efpeufe their Caufe ; from a bare 
Sufpicion of being well-affeéted to which, he had been 
treated with much Severity. He was received with the ut- 
moft Joy, and the Revolt of the Hungariaus became almoft 
Bb2 general ; 
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general; but however, the German Forces in that Kingdom 
foon reduced them to the Neceffity of repining in fecret 
againft the Emperor’s Meafures, inftead of taking up Arms, as 
they certainly intended. 

His Imperial Majefty’s Thoughts, which were entirely 
turned towards the Settlement of his own Dominions, with- 
out the leaft Inclination to incroach on, or difturb his Neigh- 
bours, were called off by the ambitious Views ef a Monarch 
who fpent his whole Life in difturbing the Peace of Europe ; 
for in 1672 the French invaded Lower Germany, and over- 
run moft of the United Provinces. The Elector of Treves 
having no Force to oppofe the French, was obliged to allow 
them a Paffage through his Dominions. And the Archbifhop 
of Cologne, and the Bifhop of Munfter joined with them 
againft their Country. ‘lhe Ejector of Brandenburg de- 
manded Affiftance of the Emperor to protect his Duchy of 
Cleves, but the French over-san it before he could procure. 
any. The French in 1673 entered Alface, where they took 
feveral Towns, and laid part of the Palatinate under Contri- 
butions. The Duke of Lerrain, who commanded the Emperor’s 
Army, would have joined Caprara, but was prevented by 
M. Turenne, which occafion’d the ineffectual Battle of Sent- 
friem. The Eleétor Palatine was fo much provoked at 
the ravaging his Country, that he fent M. De Turenne a 
Chailenge, which he would not accept, without Allowance 
from the French King, his Mafter. ‘Thefe Things, with the 
taking of Treves, obliged the Empire to declare War, and 
aflemble more Troops ; upon which M. Turenne repafied the 
Rhine and entrenched near Philipfoourg. In 1674 the Ger- 
mans fought Marfhal Turenne near Moltfoeim, where both 
Sides claimed the Victory. In 1675 the French defeated the 
Germans neat Colmar ; but Montecuculi fucceeding the Duke 
of Bournonville in the Command of the German Army, he 
was a more equal Match for Turenne, who being encamped 
near him, and going to an Eminence to view his Army, was 
kill’d by a Cannon Ball, which put an End to his Glory, 
that was tarnifhed before by his turning Papift. After the 
Battle of Altenheim the French repafled the Rhine, where the 
Duke De Duras, Nephew to Turenne acquired much Reputation 
by retiring in Sight of the Enemy from a difadvantageous Camp. 

In 1679, the War betwixt the Empire, the French and 
the Dutch, was concluded by the Treaty of Nimeguen, where 
the King of Sweden was Mediator, by which France got Fri- 
bourg and Burgax in lieu of Philipfbourg, and the Swedes re- 
covered the Provinces they had lott in the War. After the 
Peace of Nimeguen, the French King began to ereét Chambers 
Re-union at Metz and Brifack, where by the Sentence of his 
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own Judges, feveral Princes were required to furrender 
thofe Provinces and Cities that were alledged to be dependant 
on his new Acquifitions ; and fuch as would not comply, were 
compell’d by Force, particularly the Elector Palatine, and the 
Elector of Treves, The French ftill kept Pofleffion of thofe 
Places, they were obliged to furrender to the Empire by the 
Peace. The Emperor’s Minifters gave in a Memorial to the 
Diet at Ratifbon of thefe Proceedings, and the States unani- 
moufly refolved that they were contrary to the Treaties; but 
Holland and Brandenburg were not inclined to a Rupture with 
France. In 1680 the French furprized Strafbourg, by the 
Treachery of fome of their new Magiftrates. The King of 
France likewife try’d to get the Dauphin elected King of the 
Romans, but mifcarried in it. In 1681 he made a’Treaty with 
Count Tekely, who had a ftrong Army of the Malecontents 
in Hungary, was in great Efteem with the Grand Seignior, 
and engaged the Turks to invade Hungary before the Empe- 
ror was aware of it. 

In 1683 the Duke of Lorrain beheged Newheufel, but was 
obliged to break up on the Grand Vizier’s marching againft 
him. At the fame time three thoufand Yartars harrafled 
the Country, and the Germans with great Difficulty retired 
towards Vienna; for three thoufand Yursés and Tartars fell 
upen their Baggage, took it, and killed moft of the Convoy. 
But Prince Lewis of Baden refcued part of the Baggage. 
The News of this, occafioned an incredible Confternation at 
Vienna. The Emperor remov’d to Lintz, and moft of the 
Citizens were for leaving the City; but the Approach of the 
Duke of Lorrain next Day, encouraged them fo that they 
began to repair the Fortifications, and the Garrifon was reinfor- 
ced, there not being above two hundred regular Forces in the 
City before. The Turks opened their Trenches the fifteenth 
of ‘Fuly; the Garrifon under Count Staremberg difputed every 
Inch of Ground, and by frequentSallies cut off great Numbers 
of them. In the mean time, the Duke of Lorrain defeated 
Tekely, took his Baggage, and relieved Prefburg, that was 
ready to have fallen into his Hands. The Duke engaged 
him a fecond Time on the Borders of Moravia, and forced 
him to retire.. The Siege continued to the twelfth of Sep- 
tember with all the Fury imaginable ; and the Befieged be- 
haved themfelves with Intrepidity, till they were relieved by 
the Confederate Army of eighty thoufand Men, confifting of 
Imperialifts and Poles. The right Wing was commanded 
by ‘fobn Sobiefki, King ef Poland, the Left by the Elector 
of Bavaria and the Duke of Lorrain, and the Main Body by 
the Ele&tor of Saxony and Prince Waldeck. They forced the 
Encmy’s Entrenchments, and during the Engagement the 
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Duke of Lorrain detached Prince Lewis of Baden, with a 
Body of Horfe, Foot, and Dragoons, to relieve the City 5 
which he did, and killed moft of the Turés that were em- 
ployed in the Affault. Upon this the Turkifo Horfe fled, 
and left their Foot and Camp to the Mercy of the Chriftians, 
who gained a fignal Victory, with the Lofs only of one 
thoufand Men. ‘The Turés loft about feventy-five thoufand, 
with their Baggage, and one hundred and twenty Cannon ; 
and the Garrifon loft about fix thoufand Men during the 
Siege. 

Kier the taking of Buda, Prince Abafi began to tempo- 
rize with the Emperor. But the Duke of Lorrain entered 
Tranfilvania, as Count Tekely foretold him would happen, and 
obliged that Prince and the States to a Submiffion to furrender 
their Fortrefles, and conclude a Treaty very advantageous to 
the Emperor ; upon which the Prince retired to Forgats. About 
this Time the ftrong Fortrefs of Agria furrendered to the Jmpe- 
rialifts, and Mohammed IV. Emperor of the Turks, was de- 
pofed, and his Brother fet up in his Stead. The Emperor’s good 
Succefs put him upon getting his Son, the Arch-Duke Fo/eph, 
crowned King of Hungary. He went himfelf to Prefburg, 
where he aflembled the States, and told them, He would have 
the Crown made hereditary. The States took it into Confi- 
deration ; reprefented their Grievances as ufual, and faid they 
were willing to ele&t the Arch-Duke ; but defired their Free- 
dom of Election might be continued, and that the Crown 
fhould not be hereditary: That the German Troops might be 
recalled when Peace was made with. the Zurks, and all their 
Grievances redrefled before the Coronation. The Emperor 
allowed. them fourteen Days to deliberate and draw up their 
Grievances ; but told them he had been at more Charge to de- 
fend their Kingdom againft the Turés than it was worth, and 
therefore had a Right to look upon it as one of his hereditary 
Countries. ‘There weregreat Debates about this in the Diet; 
and the Count de Drafcewitz, the chief Judge of the King- 
dom, having reprefented the Confequences of it, they: prayed 
the Emperor not to make fuch an Alteration in their Conftitu- 
tion. But the Count being found dead in his Bed fome Days af- 
ter, no Body knows how, thofe of his Sentiments durft not any 
more:talk of it. Some defired they might be at Liberty to 


chufe any fuch Prince of the Houfe of Auffria as they fhould- 


think fit; but this was alfo reje&ted. ‘There were two other 
Things which retarded the Coronation ;. the firft was, that ac- 
cording to an Article of King 4ndrew’s Declaration, any of: 
the three Eftates had a Right. to oppofe the King: when he aét- 
ed againft the Laws of the Kingdom, without being guilty of. 
Treafon: But the Emperor would not allow of that. ‘The 
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fecond was, that the Proteftants, who had joined with the 
Court to get the Crown made hereditary, thought # a proper 
Seafon to demand that they fhould be maintained in their an- 
tient Privileges: That the Churches and States which had 
been taken from them fince 1667, fhould be reftored: That 
they fhould have Deputies in every Diet: That the Jefuits 
fhould not meddle in Affairs of State, or what related to the 
Proteftant Religion: That they fhould not be allowed to fettle 
in any other Place than where they then were: And that 
Count Caraffa, who had got many innocent People cut off 
on Pretence of Plots, fhould be turned out. But the States 
did not think it a feafonable Time for the Proteftants to infift 
on thofe Things. And thus, on the 29th of December, the 
Kingdom was made hereditary; and the Power of the Prince 
in amanner abfolute, fo that the People could do nothing but 
groan and figh for the Lofs of their Liberty: For Count Te- 
kely, who had acquired fo much Glory, had failed of late it 
moft of his Attempts, and was not able to keep up their Spi- 
rits, or afford Hopes of Relief. 

The War continued againft the Zurés with various Succefs 
for feveral Years, notwithftanding that the French in 1689, 
fell into Germany with a great Army, and committed fuch Out- 
rages as were inconfiftent with the Laws of War. This Con- 
duct of theirs fo totally deftroyed the Intereft they had among 
the German Princes, that in 1690 the Emperor procured his Son 
the Arch-Duke Fofeph, King of Hungary, to be elected King 
of the Romans; and theYear following, the Turks were defeated 
bythe Jmperialifts in the Battle of Salankemen, in which they 
loft their Grand Vizier Cuperli, and twenty thoufand Men. 
The War continued notwithftanding, chiefly from the Encou- 
ragement given to the Infidels by theFrench, and the vaft Efforts 
they made in their Favour. The Turks likewife did all that 
lay in their Power to ballance the former Succefles ef the 
Imperialifis ; but in 1697, Prince Eugene defeated one of the 
moft powerful Armies the Infidels ever brought into the 
Field, at Zanta, in which 25,000 Turés perifhed. The 
French perceiving that this Blow had put it out of the Power 
of their good Allies to do any ching more for their Service, 
refolved to get out of the War in Time, and make the beft 
Peace for themfelves they could ; which they accordingly did 
at Ry/wick, whereby they quitted all their fonctions in Al- 
face: But the Popifh Religion was to remain where they had 
fettled it. ‘The Ele&tor Palatine was reftored to his Terri- 
tories, on paying 200,000 Livres per Annum to the Duchefs 
of Orleans, till her Pretenfions were decided. Denant was 
reftored to Liege ; Strafbourg refigned to France; and Fort- 
Kiel, Fribourg, Star-Fort, Old Brifac, and Philipfoourg re- 
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ftored to the Empire. The:French were to demolifh the For- 
tificauuns over-againft Hunnengen and Fort-Lewis ; the Caftles 
of Traerbach, Ebrenburg, Kirnburg, and the Fortrefs of 
Mont-Royal, were to be demolifhed and given to the right 
Owner: The Duke of Lorrain was reftored to his own Coun- 
try, and to Nancy; and the Caftles of Bit/ch and Homburg 
were to be razed. The Proteftant Princes of the Empire gave 
in a Memoria! againft eftablifhing Popery in d/atia, becaufe 
contrary to the fundamental Laws of the Empire, i. e. to the 
Peace of Religion made in 1588, and to that of WVe/tphalia 
and Nimeguen, which were the Bafis of this ‘Treaty : And that 
this Article was likewife contrary to the Capitulations of the 
Emperor and the King of the Romans, by which the faid Peace 
of Keligion was fecured; but without Effect. 

The Turks, finding themfelves abandoned in this manner 
by thofe who drew them into the War, and who had more 
than once hinder’d them from making Peace upon reafon- 
able Terms, refolved to accept the Mediation of the Mari- 
time Powers, and to conclude a Peace with the Emperor and 
his Allies on the beft ‘Terms that, in their prefent Circum- 
ftances, could be had. Accordingly, after great Pains taken 
by Lord Page: and Mr. Collier, who conduéted this Nego- 
tiation, on ‘fanuary 26, 1699, 2 Treaty was fign’d for 25 
Years between the Emperor and the Turks at Carlowitz. 
The chief Articles of which were, That Tranf/vania fhould 
remain intire to the Emperor, but the Province of Temifivaer 
to the Jurks: That the Emperor fhould demolifh Caren/e- 
bcis, Lippa, Zenwock, Berfke, and Sabla, and never re-fortify 
them: ‘lhe Iflands of the Rivers Save and Morofch were to 
belong to the Emperor,. but the Ufe of thofe Rivers to both. 
All Prifoners taken during the War to be exchanged, or ran- 
fomed : No Protection on either Side to be given to Rebels 
and Malecontents: The Papifts in the Turhifh ‘Territories 
were to have the free Exercife of their Religion. The Czar, 
the King of Poland, and the Republick of Venice, were com- 
prehended in this Treaty; but Count Teckely was excluded. 
The Grand Seignior made him, by way of Compenfation, 
Prince of Weddon, Caranfebeis, and Lugos, with their Depen- 
dencies. Thus we have brought down the Hiftory of the 
Houfe of Auffria to the Beginning of the prefent Century, in 
as little room as it was poffible; infifting more at large on 
fuch Points as may ferve to give the Reader a clear Infight 
into the prefent State of Things, and pafling aver more 
lightly fuch Events as. appear to have little or no Connection 
with the prefent Syftem of Affairs; and in the next Section 
we propofe to conclude this Subject. 

The END of Numper XVII. 
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